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the social obligations which these entail and give freely and as
a matter of course to the poor. He admits, however, that such
a return is fraught with difficulty, for landowners are not what
they used to be, being often rich merchants, tradesmen and
usurers, who have a natural disposition to make all they can
out of their estates and to disregard charity.

This admission was, in fact, the weak chink in the armour of
Cooke, Moore, and the few others who reiterated the old view
of society as an organism, with different classes of members
performing different duties. In some parts of England families
like the Verneys might approximate to the ideal of the paternal,
benevolent landowner, but the general reality was far different.
During the decade 1640-50, a considerable number of estates
had changed hands as the result of confiscations and forced
sales. Just as in the case of the Reformation land changes,
there had been an orgy of land speculation in which, signifi-
cantly enough, leading Puritans like Wildman and Samuel
Chidley had been conspicuous. Complaints of the new land-
lords as being 'the greatest tyrants everywhere as men can be,
for they wrest from the poor tenants all immunities and freedoms
they formerly enjoyed',1 were probably as much exaggerated
as the sixteenth-century fulminations against the purchasers of
monastic estates. Nevertheless, the records of the Committee
for Compounding show that there was some solid basis for these
complaints, and that the new landlords showed a distinct dis-
position to screw up rents and fines and look critically on cus-
tomary rights. Moreover, the newest, most significant, and
untractable development in the State was that of industry and
commerce, and any social theory which ignored its implications
was doomed to ineffectiveness and failure.

Thus, in the matter of poor relief as in other problems, the
most important and influential discussion came from those who
had grasped, sometimes too enthusiastically, the realities of their
time. Such writers as Peter Charnberlen and Samuel Hartlib,
the friend of Milton, looked forward rather than backward and

1 Quoted from a contemporary letter to a merchant in Paris, in Social Problems,
loc. cit., p. 87.